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directed his course to a certain end, how shall he
dispose his particular actions? But we, human
creatures, resemble that animal which takes its
colour from whatever leaf or stone that is on
which it rests.

The infirmity of human intellect is only part
of a nature which is all infirmity. We Inhabit
the region of perturbations, to which the peasant
has not yet climbed and which the philosopher
has transcended, and all we can hope for at best
is to moderate those perturbations. Our affec-
tions carry themselves away beyond our nature
and our reach. This is of all errors the most
common, if indeed it be an error and not rather
a cunning provision of Nature herself, which sac-
rifices the individual in order that her work may
be accomplished, and lures us forever beyond
ourselves by delusive imaginations. If the soul
should miss its true objects, it must find objects
that are false on which to expend its passions; if
these again should fail, the soul turns inward and
discharges its violence upon itself. It would
rather cheat itself by creating something wholly
fantastic on which to wreak its rage or its love
than be defrauded of some outlet for its desire.
And even if its passions are directed aright, it
will convert good to evil by their excess. "We
may lay hold upon virtue so that it will become
vicious, if we clasp it with too rude and violentems to me thatrtained that they are in-ntaigneis vast fabric who has the capacity
